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Piacen in the pachydermatous order,—an order which 
comprehends the hippopotamus, the elephant, the horse, 
and the hog,—the hyrax, or daman, presents a singular 
contrast, both as respects its appearance and its habits, 
to the huge and massive animals with which it is asso- 
ciated. So marked indeed is its affinity to certain of 
the rodentia, that Pallas placed it among the cavies, 
under the name of cavia Capensis, and Buffon termed 
it “la marmotte du Cap.” Following the received 
opinion, Hermann, though he constituted the hyrax as 
an independent genus, still retained it among the 
rodentia, nor was its true situation in the animal world 
discovered until Cuvier pointed it out, proving from 
the characters of the dentition, the skeleton, and the 
internal anatomy, its strict alliance to the pachydermata, 
while at the same time it is to be regarded as leading 
from this order to that with which it was formerly 
associated. The hyrax is undoubtedly the coney of 
Scripture ; or rather, perhaps we should say, one of the 
species is the animal thus alluded to, for there appear 
to be two if not three distinct species, of which one 
inhabits the rocky parts of Syria and North Africa and 
the two districts adjacent to the Cape of Good Hope. 
Of these latter, the Ayrax arboreus, or boom-dos of the 
colonists, differs from its congeners not only in markings, 
but in the circumstance of its preferring hollow trees 
for its abode Whether the Syrian hyrax and the 
Vou. IV. 





Cape hyrax be truly distinct, admits of a question. At 
all events they agree in habits, manners, and general 
appearance, so that what is spoken of one relates to 
the other also. The hyrax is called klip-dos, by the 
colonists of the Cape. The localities in which it is found 
are exclusively the rocky and mountain districts, the 
fissures and caves of which afford it an asylum. It 
abounds on the sides of Table Mountain, where it may 
be seen skipping near its burrow’s mouth, or cropping 
the herbage ; on the least alarm, however, it instantly 
retreats to its strong hold, whence it cannot be dislodged 
without the greatest difficulty. So seldom, indeed, is 
the hyrax captured, that its appearance in Europe is 
very rare,—while animals much more scarce in the 
countries where it abounds are of common occurrence 
in our menageries. Quick, watchful, and active as the 
hyrax is, it is frequently captured by the ferocious 
animals which lurk around its abode, and still more 
frequently by the larger birds of prey, which pounce 
upon it before it is aware of their approach. The eagle, 
whose nest is on the inaccessible pinnacle of the rock, 
at the base of which the unsuspicious hyrax is frolick- 
ing, marks her victim as she sails around her eyrie, 
and with a swoop rapid as the fall of an aerolite, lays 
it prostrate, grasps it in her talons, and mounts with 
it to her young. 

We have seen more than one example of the hyrax 
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of the Cape in captivity. Gentle and inoffensive, it ex- 
hibited a very limited share of intelligence, but was 
playful, and not without a demonstration of attachment 
to those with whom it was familiar. Its actions, and 
indeed its general aspect, much resembled those of a 
rabbit, with which animal it agrees in size. The 
Syrian hyrax we have never seen ; but Cuvier says that 
he can discover no difference between it and its South 
African relative, and evidently considers them as 
identical, which is the more probable, as the hyrax 
from Abyssinia, said to be the same as the Syrian, and 
which we have seen, is not to be distinguished, In the 
general contour of its body the hyrax is stout and 
thickly set. The limbs are short, the toes on each foot 
are four before and three behind, all being tipped with 
little slender hoofs, except the inner toe on each hind 
foot, which is armed with a long crooked nail. The 
head is large and thick, the eyes of a moderate size, the 
ears short and rounded; the teeth consist of molars 
and incisors, the former bearing a close resemblance in 
miniature to those of the Rhinoceros. The incisors 
are two above and four below; the two in the upper 
jaw are strong, elongated, and pointed, having a great 
resemblance to canines; their situation being lateral, 
a wide interval separating between them. The incisors 
of the lower jaw are in pairs, separated by a small 
interval; they are flat, with indented edges. It has 
no tail. The general colour of the fur, which is soft 
and thick, is a dark greyish brown, becoming paler 
beneath. Our sketch is from nature. 





BATHING AND SWIMMING. 


Avruouecns the external use of water for the purposes 
of health and cleanliness must have been common in 
all ages and nations, the practice of bathing, as a 
luxury or as a remedy, appears to have been entirely 
confined to the polished nations of Europe and Asia. 
In the early records of antiquity, mention indeed is 
made of bathing, either as a religious ceremony or as 
the means of fortifying the body against the hardships 
and fatigues of war; but with these views the cold 
bath alone, to which we shall confine our attention, 
must in the first instance have been employed. The 
practice of bathing was strictly enjoined under the 
Mosaic laws. On various occasions it is mentioned in 
the Scriptures as a remedy for certain diseases*. In the 
capital of the Roman Empire there were many public 
baths, some of which were capable of containing a great 
number of persons. These establishments were regu- 
lated by the legislature, as they were among the Greeks 
and Spartans. The latter in particular did not deem it 
expedient to intrust bathing to the caprice of indivi- 
duals, but considered it as a public institution, which 
was governed and arranged according to positive laws. 
We learn also from sacred history that, among the 
Jews, at a much earlier period, persons under certain 
circumstances were pronounced unclean, and conse- 
quently unfit to hold any intercourse or communion 
with others till they had performed the appointed 
ablutions. The Greeks, according to their own his- 
torians, learnt the practice of bathing from the Egyp- 
tians, as the Romans learnt it from the Greeks. With 
those celebrated nations public and private baths 
formed an important branch of useful and ornamental 
architecture: many opulent individuals courted the 
favour of the people by lavishing their treasures in the 
establishment and decoration of public baths, and to 
this day are frequently discovered the valuable remains 
of these national edifices. Among the Romans, the 
baths were in time converted into regular and luxurious 
dwellings, in which the sons of the patricians, or noble- 
men, and of the wealthy, were educated, 


* 2 Kings y, 12, 
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The change which the contact of cold water pro. 
duces on the body naturally leads us to inquire into 
the physical nature and properties of the cold bath, 
But as this subject has been fully considered in the 
article Baruine in the * Penny Cyclopedia’ we shall 
touch but lightly upon it here. The lightest water is 
at least 800 times heavier than air, from which it has 
been concluded that the former presses upon the human 
body with a force proportionably great. If, therefore, 
the column of air which presses upon our body with a 
force equal to 39,000 Ibs. could be converted into 
water, the whole weight of that pressure would amount 
to 31,200,000 Ibs. Yet, as our health is affected bya 
difference in the pressure of the air, occasionally vary- 
ing from 3000 to 4000 lbs., it may be easily understood 
that the human body is not calculated to sustain, for 
any length of time, the great pressure of water. For 
this reason, the most experienced negro-divers dare not 
venture beyond a certain depth of the sea, well-know. 
ing it would be impossible to rise up against the addi- 
tional weight of water incumbent on their bodies. 

Sixty-five degrees of Fahrenheit is the temperature 
which is most generally employed for the cold bath in 
this country. Now, when a person in the ordinary 
state of health is immersed in a cold bath, he first 
experiences a general sensation of cold, which is al- 
most immediately succeeded by a general sensation of 
warmth, the latter rapidly increasing, so as to cause 
the surrounding water to feel of an agreeable tempera- 
ture. This warm glow, or increase of animal heat, 
which so generally follows the sensation of cold ex- 
perienced on the sudden application of the cold bath, 
is to be ascribed to the reaction of the system, which 
enables it to resist an external impression by which it 
might be injured: this reaction is in proportion to the 
intensity of the cause by which it is excited, and to 
the vigour of the vital powers, of which it constitutes 
a peculiar effort. It is this reaction of the system 


which enables the body to derive advantage from the 


application of the cold bath; and where the reaction 
does not take place, or takes place only in a small 
degree, the cold bath has been injudiciously employed; 
hence, where the system has been debilitated by long- 
continued exertion or disease, the cold bath should be 
avoided ; and when, after the use of the cold bath, a 
person feels heavy, inactive, or chilly, or finds himself 
affected with head-ache, or tightness across the chest, 
it is evident it Joes not agree with him, or that he has 
continued it for too long a time. 

From what has been premised, it appears that the use 
of the cold bath is attended with the following effects :— 
a sudden and powerful shock is given to the body on the 
first immersion ;—a sudden abstraction of heat takes 
place from the surface, and a sudden increase of blood 
to the interior parts ;—a reaction of the system counter- 
acts the shock and restores the diminished temperature. 
In its general and primary effects, therefore, the cold 
bath, judiciously used, acts as a powerful stimulus to 
the whole system by rousing the vital powers to exertion, 
and to this effect its advantages as a remedy are chiefly 
to be ascribed. 

The best method of cold-bathing is in the sea or 
a river. While in the water, we should not remain 
inactive, but move about in order to promote the 
circulation of the blood from the centre of the body to 
the extremities. After immersion, the whole body 
ought to be wiped as quickly as possible with a dry 
and somewhat rough cloth. 

Dr. Franklin is of opinion that it is never too late to 
learn to swim, and in this opinion he is amply borne 
out by the specific gravity of the different parts of the 
human body. The legs, arms, and head, being solid 
parts, are specifically somewhat heavier than fresh 
water; yet the trunk, particularly the upper part, from 
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its hollowness, is so much lighter than water, as that 
the whole of the body, taken together, is too light to 
sink wholly under the water, but some part will remain 
above until the lungs become filled with water. This 
happens from drawing water into them instead of air, 
when a person in his fright attempts breathing while 
the mouth and nostrils are submerged. The legs and 
arms are specifically lighter than salt water, and will 
be supported by it; so that a human body would not 
sink in salt water, even though the lungs were filled 
with water, if it were not for the greater specific gravity 
of the head; consequently a person throwing himselt 
upon his back and extending his arms may easily lie so 
as to keep his mouth and nostrils free for breathing, 
and, by a slight motion of his hands, may prevent his 
body turning, if he should perceive any tendency to- 
wards it. But in fresh water, if a man throws him- 
self upon his back near the surface, he cannot long 
continue in that situation but by a proper action of 
his hands on the water; if he uses no such action, 
the legs and the lower part of the body will gradually 
sink till he comes into an upright position, in which he 
will continue suspended, the hollow of the chest keep- 
ing the head uppermost. But if, in this erect position, 
the head is kept upright above the shoulders, as when 
we stand on the ground, the immersion will, by the 
weight of that part of the head that is out of the water, 
reach above the mouth and nostrils, perhaps a little 
above the eyes,so that no one can long remain sus- 
pended in water with his head in that position. But 
with the body suspended in this manner and upright, 
if the head be thrown quite back, so that the fase looks 
upwards, all the back part of the head will then be 
under water, and its weight being in a great measure 
supported by it, the face will remain above water quite 
free for breathing. It will rise an inch higher at every 
inspiration and sink as much at every expiration, but 
never so low as that the water may come over the 
mouth, When a person who is unacquainted with 
swimming accidentally falls into the water, if he could 
summou up sufficient presence of mind to avoid 
struggling and plunging, and to let the body take this 
natural position, he might thus remain for a long time 
safe from drowning,—till, perhaps, assistance might 
arrive. For, as regards the clothes, their additional 
weight, while immersed, is very inconsiderable, the 
water supporting it, although they are very heavy 
indeed when taken out of the water. But it is not 
advisable for any one to depend on having this presence 
of mind on such an occasion, and he should fairly learn 
to swim. He would then, on many occasions, be the 
safer for having that skill, and on many more the 
happier, as being more free from painful apprehensions 
of danger, to say nothing of the enjoyment in so de- 
lightful and wholesome an exercise. Independently 
of its being an useful exercise, it has the additional 
advantage of a cold bath. The motion and muscular 
exertion which it requires increase its utility: some 
rules and precautions, however, must be attended to. 
Some of these have already been stated, and it is only 
necessary further to remark, that no one who prefers a 
Plunge should enter the water with the feet, but with 
the head foremost ;—the body should neither be too 
warm nor too cold ;—dangerous rivers and ponds should 
be avoided for this exercise, nor ought the water to be 
entered before the rays of the sun have in some degree 
warmed and rendered it more temperate. 

One very great danger to bathers proceeds from 
cramp. When attacked with this spasmodic sensation, 
the means of obtaining relief are, to give the affected 
limb a few sudden, vigorous, and violent shocks, out of 
the water if possible; and, if this does not succeed, the 
swimmer must turn on his back and continue these 
exertions. Friction, or rubbing the limbs, before going 
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into the water, with a coarse towel, is a preventive of 
cramp. It is often observed that the best swimmers 
are frequently drowned ; and it is true that they often 
are lost in their efforts to save those who cannot swim, 
In order that a swimmer may not become a victim to 
his humane efforts, he must guard against approaching 
the drowning person in front that he may not be grap- 
pled by him, for a drowning person holds with con- 
vulsive force. He ought to seize him from behind 
and let him loose immediately if he turns upon him. 
If the space to be passed be great, he should seize him 
by the foot and drag him, turning him on his back. 
If the drowning person has seized the swimmer, there 
is no other resource than his dropping to the bottom 
and there to wrestle and disengage himself. The 
drowning man endeavours to keep the surface, and 
instinctively quits his hold when drawing under water. 
It is no less a subject of remark that, to whatever 
excellence men may attain in swimming, or if it be 
natural to them to swim, that almost all persons are 
drowned who fall into the water if they are not rescued 
by others, or if they have not previously learnt to 
swim. Terror is the obvious cause of this. We 
have already shown that the human body, on phy- 
sical principles, must float if not prevented by our 
own exertions ; and that a man lying perfectly quiet on 
his back, with his arms extended, in salt water, will 
float with his mouth and nostrils above the surface free 
for respiration; and he can equally do the same in 
fresh water by a slight motion of his hands. If, there- 
fore, a person who finds himself immersed in the water 
and cannot swim would endeavour to become tranquil 
and quiescent, instead of being impelled by terror to 
make use of exertions calculated to exhaust and drown 
him, he would be safe. The suddenness and force of 
the fall in the water will at first sink him, but imme- 
diately afterwards he rises to the surface, and generally 
has then an unfortunate propensity to look down, and 
in a manner to embrace the water,—or he keeps throwing 
his arms above the water, as if to catch at something, 
by which means he loses all the buoyancy of his arms, 
which are one-tenth of the whole body. Individuals 
thus circumstanced should, by every means, keep them- 
selves still, in an upright standing position, with the 
head thrown back, reclining en the surface, and they 
will easily float with the face entirely above the water. 
The only difficulty they will find will be to preserve the 
due balance of the body, which, however, may be 
effected by placing one leg before the other, as if in 
the act of beginning to walk, and by extending t):< 
arms laterally wxder the surface of the water, elways 
keeping the head resting backwards on the water. 


THE ALHAMBRA. 
Tux city of Granada, in Andalusia, the most southern 
province of Spain, was built in the teuth century by the 
Moors; and in 1235, after having previously belonged 
to the dominions of the kingdom of Cordova, it beeamc 
the eapital of anewempire. Jt stands under the shelter 
of the Sierra Nevada, at the extremity of a plain which 
is described by the Arabian writers as having been in 
their time a terrestrial paradise. It was watered by 
rivers and brooke, amd im every direction appeared 
villages and gardens, adorned by elegant buildings 
and the most beautiful trees and ts. Of the city 
itself they say language eould with difficulty describe 
how delightful it was mendered by the sofimess of the 
air, the mildness of the climate, the bridges over the 
river, the splendour of the temples, and the convenience 
of the market-places. There was a garden attached 
to every house, planted with orange, lemon, citron, 
laurel, myrtle, and other edorifenous trees and plants, 
whose fragrance was diffused through the air, and 
2Z2 
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promoted the health of the inhabitants. All the houses 
were supplied with running water, and in every street, 
through the munificence of successive sovereigns, there 
were copious fountains for the public convenience, and 
for the performance of religious ablutions. In short, 
it is added, whatever could tend to promote convenience 
and comfort was to be found in Granada. But 
Granada was not only noted for its pleasantness, its 
comforts, its abundance, and the glories of its archi- 
tecture, but as the principal seat of Arabian learning, 
art, and science. {ts library was highly celebrated, 
and the names and works are on record of 120 persons 
whose literary talents gave dignity and reputation to 
the university of Granada. 


— + 
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This was the noble city where the Moors of Spain 
made their last stand for empire, or rather for a con- 

tinued existence in the country which long possession 

had endeared to them as their own. The rest of their 
large possessions had been torn piecemeal from their 
grasp, and Granada, the city of their love and pride, 
alone remained. They held it out for a year against 
Ferdinand and Isabella, but were compelled by their 
privations to yield up the town in 1492. The inhabit- 
ants obtained favourable conditions in the first in- 
stance, and were allowed to remain in possession of 
their property and dwellings. But some of the most 
important stipulations being afterwards infrimged by 
the Christians, who also began to coerce ther on the 
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score of their religion, they in the end found it neces- 
sary to remove with their families and portable property 
to Fez in Africa. To this day Granada has been to the 
Moors the object of their most cherished recollections, 
and most intense desires; and every Friday they have 
been accustomed to offer up their supplications to Allah 
for the recovery of that blessed city. The descendants 
of the last Sultan of Granada were absolute paupers in 
the town of Fez little more than a century after the fall 
of their ancestors’ kingdom. ; 

Although the glory and prosperity of Granada may 
be said to have departed with its old inhabitants, yet 
happily it still retains in pretty good preservation what 
formed its chief ornament in the time of the Moors. 
This is the Alhambra, the royal alcazar, or fortress and 
palace, which was founded by Muhammad Abu Abdillah 
Ben Nasr, the second sovereign of Granada, who de- 
fraved the expense of the works by a tribute imposed 
upon his conquered subjects. He superintended the 
building in person, and when it was completed he 
made it the royal residence. He also fortified the 
mountain on which it stands, and, during the whole of 
his reign, devoted an ample portion of bis revenues to 
its completion and improvement. The immediate suc- 
cessors of this prince also took delight in embellishing 
and making additions to the fabric. Since the conquest 
of Granada by the Christians, the Alhambra has under- 
gone some alterations. It was for a time occasionally 
inhabited by the kings of Spain. Charles V. probably 


intended to make it his constant residence: he caused a 
magnificent palace to be commenced within the walls, but 
owing to his wars and frequent absences from Spain, or, 
as some accounts say, to repeated shocks of earthquakes, 
a splendid suite of apartments in the Spanish style 
is all that resulted from an alleged intention to eclipse 
the palace of the Moslem kings. With all its grandeur 


and architectural merit, Washington Irving regards the 
structure of Charles as “ an arrogant intrusion ;” and 
Murphy, in his ‘ History of the Mahometan Empire in 
Spain, makes an interesting comparison between its 
condition and that of the Moorish palace. He says that 
like the rest of the Alhambra, it is falling rapidly to 
decay through neglect. ‘“ At present the walls are de- 
faced, the paintings faded, the wood-work is decayed, 
and festoons of cobwebs are seen hanging from the 
ceilings. In the works of the Arabs, on the contrary, 
the walls remain unaltered, except by the injuries in- 
flicted by the hand of man. The colour of the paint- 
ings, in which there is no mixture of oil, on removing 
the particles of dust, appear to have preserved their 
brightness. ‘The beams and wood-work of the ceilings 
present no signs of decay; and spiders, flies, and all 
other insects shun their apartments at every season. 


The art of rendering timber and paints durable, and of 


making porcelain mosaics, arabesques, and other orna- 
ments, began and ended in western Europe with the 
Spanish Arabs.” 

The palace has had no royal residents since the be- 
ginning of the last century, when Philip V. was there 
for a short time with his queen. The place was how- 
ever still kept up with some state as a garrison. The 
governor had a jurisdiction independent of that of the 
captain-general of Granada, extending into the sub- 
urbs of the city. He resided in an apartment in the 
front of the palace. The French, when they left the 
place, rendered the fortifications scarcely tenable, by 
blowing up several towers of the outer wall; and since 
then the governor himself has resided in the city, and 
the fortress is merely occupied by a few invalid soldiers, 
whose principal duty is to guard some of the outer 
towers which are occasionally used as a state prison. 

When the court permanently ceased to regard the 
Alhambra as a royal residence, “ its beautiful walls 
became desolate, and some of them fell to ruin; the 
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gardens were destroyed, and the fountains ceased to 
play*.” While Granada was in the hands of the 
French, the Alhambra was garrisoned by their troops, 
and their commander occasionally inhabited the palace. 
The French, much to their credit, did what they could 
to put the building in repair, and arrest the further 
progress of decay. ‘The roofs were repaired, the 
saloons and galleries protected from the weather, the 
gardens cultivated, the water-courses restored, the 
fountains once more made to throw up their sparkling 
showers ; and Spain may thank her invaders for having 
preserved to her the most beautiful and interesting of 
her historical monuments +.” 

We have hitherto spoken chiefly of the Alhambra as 
a palace; but it is to be understood that in the exten- 
sive sense the name applies to a fortress, a sort of city 
in itself, and was indeed considered one of the four 
quarters into which the city of Granada was divided, 
aud it is said to have afforded accommodation within 
its walls for a garrison of 40,000 men. This may be 
doubted ; but the fortress is still a little town contain- 
ing several streets of houses, with a parish church and 
a Franciscan convent. The palace, situated upon the 
northern brow of a steep hill, overlooks the city of Gra- 
nada on one side, and on the other commands an ex- 
tensive view over a most charming country. All the 
wonders of this palace lie within its walls. Externally, 
according to the account of Swinburne, it appears as a 
large mass of irregular buildings, all huddled together 
without any apparent intention of forming one habita- 
tion. The walls are entirely unornamented, of gravel and 
pebbles coarsely over-daubed with plaster. The result 
of this is, in the end, rather satisfactory to the visiter 
than otherwise, as it enhances, by contrast, the effect 
which the elegance and splendor of the interior is cal- 
culated to produce. We cannot trace the successive 
courts and apartments. through which the visiter passes 
as he penetrates to the interior, or attempt to enume- 
rate their separate claims to notice. Something of this 
sort has already been done in the article ALHAMBRA in 
the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ where there are also wood- 
cuts of one of the gates and the principal hall. We 
shall therefore limit ourselves to a general statement, 
mainly derived from ‘ The History of the Mahometan 
Empire,’ which serves as an introduction to Mur- 
phy’s splendid work on the ‘ Arabian Antiquities of 
Spain.’ 

The general arrangement of the buildings which 
compose the palace is exceedingly simple. The courts, 
for instance, which in our mansions are dull and unin- 
teresting, are here so planned as to seem a continuation 
of the series of apartments; and as the whole is on the 
same level throughout, the prospect through the building, 
in its perfect state, must have seemed like a scene of 
enchantment or a dream ; halls and galleries, porticoes 
and columns, arches, mosaics, with plants and flowers 
of various hues, being seen in various extensive views 
through the haze arising from the spray of the fountains. 
In every part of the palace its inmates had water in 
abundance, with a perfect command over it; making it 
high or low, visible or invisible, at pleasure. In some 
instances it spouted in the air, dispersing the floating 
miasmata, and tempering the aridity of the atmosphere ; 
and in others spreading out in the midst of the court in 
a large oblong sheet, reflecting the surrounding objects 
and the serene blue sky. 

In every apartment two currents of air were conti- 
nually in motion, apertures being formed near the 
ceiling to discharge the warm and unwholesome air 
which the pure inferior current forced upwards. Also 
by means of tubes of baked earth placed in the walls, 
warmth was diffused from subterraneous furnaces, not 


* Irving. + Ibid, 
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only through the whole range of the baths, but to all 
the contiguous upper apartments where warmth was 
required. The doors were large, but rather sparingly 
introduced ; and, except on the side towards the pre- 
cipice, where the prospect is very grand, the windows 
are so placed as to confine the view to the interior of 
the palace. The object of this is declared in an inscrip- 
tion in one of the apartments, which says :—‘“ My win- 
dows admit the light, but exclude the view of external 
objects, lest the beauties of nature should divert your 
attention from the beauties of my work.” 

In this “ mansion that in beauty surpasses all others 
—the delightful mansion,” as another inscription de- 
scribes it, the elaborate arabesques and mosaics, which 
cover the ceiling, walls, and floor, give a consequence 
and interest even to the smallest apartment. Instead 
of being papered or wainscoted, the walls are per- 
vaded with that peculiar ornament which, from the 
Arabs, has been denominated “ arabesque,” and which 
had been cast in moulds and afterwards joined together, 
although no separation appears. The receding orna- 
ments are illuminated in just gradation with leaf-gold, 
pink, light blue, and dusky purple: the first colour is 
the nearest, the last the most distant from the eye; but 
the general surface is white. The domes and arcades 
are also covered with ornamented casts, which are 
almost as light as wood and as durable as marble. 
The accuracy with which these most elaborate and ex- 
tensive arabesques have been fitted into each other, the 
almost endless multiplication of geometrical forms pro- 
duced by their combination, and, perhaps more than 
all, the perfect state of the most delicate parts of the 
workmanship, and even of the finest wood-work, suffice 
to demonstrate that arts of ornamental architecture 
have existed of which we know little and can but im- 
perfectly imitate. 

The lower part of the walls, to the height of about 
four feet, is covered with porcelain mosaics of various 
figures and colours: and it appears from a few remain- 
ing fragments, that the floors and walls of some of the 
apartments were also covered with similar mosaics. 
“The Arabs,” observes Murphy, “ took great pleasure 
in these decorations, a luxury unknown to their Gothic 
contemporaries, who skirted their halls with mats, and 
covered their floors with bulrushes.” 


THE ‘ PANCHA TANTRA.’ 


Tus is the name of the most ancient collection of 
Indian fables, which has formed the groundwork of the 
various modifications in which the fables of Pilpay— 
more properly Bidpai—have been presented to the 
world. There is indeed, even in India, an epitome or 
modification of the original collection, substantially 
identical with it, but with some additional stories, and 
with occasional omissions of those which are to be 
found in the ‘Pancha Tantra:’ this is called the 
* Hitopadesa,’ and has been translated into English 
by Sir William Jones and Sir Charles Wilkins. It is 
to be regretted, perhaps, that the original work was 
not rather selected for translation, as the general 
resemblance of the two will now make it seem un- 
necessary that, when we have one, the other should be 
translated. ‘There is also a large Indian collection of 
stories, made in the eleventh century, called ‘ Vrihat 
Katha,’ which includes many of those in the ‘ Pancha 
Tantra. Then again, it has been translated, with 
alterations and additions, into Arabic, under the title of 
* Kalila and Dimna.’ From these two sources,—the 
original Sanscrit and the Arabic translation,—the tales 
have passed into various languages of Europe and the 
East, generally under the name of ‘ The Fables of 
Pilpay,’ which is a corruption of Bidpai, the name 
given to the narrator of the stories in the Arabic ver- 
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sion. We have ourselves four versions, one under the 
title of ‘The Fables of Pilpay,’ by Harris, from the 
Persian version after the Arabic; ‘The Translations of 
the Hitopadesa,’ by Jones and Wilkins; and a transla. 
tion from the Arabic version by Mr. Knatchbull. As 
already intimated, we have no direct translation of the 
* Pancha Tantra;’ but the want has been in a con- 
siderable degree supplied by Mr. Horace Hayman 
Wilson, who, in the first volume of the ‘Transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ has given a most elaborate 
analysis of the work, pointing out, as he proceeds, the 
differences between the original work and the various 
collections which have been based on it or derived from 
it. To this analysis we are indebted for the materials 
of the following account of the ‘ Pancha Tantra,’ re- 
ferring those who wish for further information con- 
cerning the history of the collection to the article 
* Bippas,’ in the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia.’ 

The ‘ Pancha Tantra’ is so called from being di- 
vided into five tantras, or sections, and is referred to 
under that name in the ‘ Hitopadesa.’ It is better 
known in common speech by the denomination of Pan- 
chopakhyana, which may be rendered the ‘ Five [col- 
lections of] Stories;’ and under this appellation the 
work may be met with in most parts of India. 

The frame-work of the series of stories is this:—A 
certain accomplished king, finding his three sons very 
averse to study, lamented his hard fate to his coun- 
cillors, one of whom advised him to entrust their edu- 
cation to a learned Brahmin named Vishnu Sarma, 
This person being sent for, willingly undertook the 
duty. He tock the princes to his own house, and 
there, for their instruction, he composed these five 
chapters. They are respectively entitled,—1. The 
Dissension of Friends; 2. The Acquisition of Friends; 
3. Inveterate Enmity; 4. Loss of Advantage; 5. In- 
considerateness. By reading these, the princes were in 
six months highly accomplished; and the five tantras 
became famous throughout the world. 

As usual in Oriental collections of tales, ‘ The 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,’ for instance, the 
stories run into each other, so that each section is one 
tale containing several other tales. The fables in the 
first chapter are mainly connected by the devices of 
two jackalls to induce the lion to destroy a bull that 
stood high in his esteem. One of these jackalls is 
called Kalila, and the other Dimna, in the Arabic ver- 
sion, in which these names give the title to the book. 
In his account of this chapter Mr. Wilson gives no 
translation which is suited to our purpose; we therefore 
turn to the Arabic ‘ Kalila and Dimna,’ as translated 
by Mr. Knatchbull, for a fable which he says is the 
same in the * Pancha Tantra.’ It is indeed one of 
those fables the Indian origin of which is at once 
apparent from intrinsic evidence. 

** A number of monkeys, who lived on a mountain, 
were wishing, on a cold, windy, and rainy night, for a 
fire to warm themselves; at last they saw a glow-worm, 
and thinking that it was a spark of fire, they got 
together a quantity of wood and threw it upon it : not 
far off there was a bird upon a tree, which, observing 
what they were doing, cried out to them, and en- 
deavoured to convince them of their error. This scene 
attracted the attention of a man who was passing by, 
who told the bird that it was wasting both its time and 
patience, and that no one thought of proving a sword 
upon a stubborn impenetrable stone, or of making a 
bow out of a piece of wood that would not bend. The 
bird, however, without attending to him, flew to the 
monkeys to prove to them that the glow-worm was not 
fire; but, in recompense for its pains, was seized by 
one of them, dashed upon the ground, and killed.” 
This is certainly as good an apologue of its kind as one 
will readily meet with in any collection. 
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The second section, relating to the Acquisition of 
Friends, describes the process by which a warm friend- 
ship was formed between a crow, a rat, a tortoise, and 
an antelope, and the mutual services by which they 
became endeared to each other. This part, im all the 
different copies, seems to be more sentimental, con- 
troversial, and literary than any of the others. The 
beasts in Hindoo fables certainly eclipse those of 
western fabulists in their education and acquaintance 
with books. The principal distinction between the 
western and oriental fabulists, in their use of animals, 
seems to be that the actions of the animals in the 
latter are more natural than in the former, while their 
speech is much less so. In the Indian fables no erudi- 
tion is considered unsuitable for any beast to utter. - 

The third section, on Inveterate Enmity, has its 
fables linked together by the account of a war between 
the crows and owls, occasioned by the successful inter- 
ference of a crow in preventing the owl from being 
chosen king of the birds, and ending in the destruction 
of the owls by their more crafty adversaries, It con- 
tains one story which has been imitated by European 
writers; and the corresponding section in the ‘ Hito- 
padesa’ contains a fable of an ass in a tiger’s skin, 
analogous to that of the ass in a lion’s skin in our own 
well-known fable. The same fable also occurs in the 
following section of the ‘ Pancha Tantra’ itself. The 
fables which Mr. Wilson gives as specimens of this 
section, and the fables in the ‘ Hitopadesa’ and in the 
Arabic version, which he points out as taken from 
‘Pancha Tantra,’ are either too long or pointless, or 
otherwise unsuitable for our pages. 

The fourth section relates to ‘ The loss of that which 
has been gained,’ and inculcates that the acquisition of 
a desired good is often attended with less difficulty 


than the means of preserving it. The leading actors in 
this part are an old monkey and a tortoise, according 
to the Arabic version; but in the original, the latter is 
the makara, a fabulous aquatic animal, corresponding 


in form with the Capricorn of the Greek zodiac. This 
section contains one story which we may quote from 
Sir W. Jones’s translation of the *‘ Hitopadesa,’ where 
it is also found. It is a neat fable, illustrating, as we 
would say, the indiscretion of “throwing pearls before 
swine.” 

“On the banks of the Nermada, at the foot of a 
mountain, stands a large samula-tree, in the middle of 
which some birds had built their nests, and lived with 
pleasure for years. Once the sky, resembling an azure 
mantle, became obscured with thick clouds, and a heavy 
shower began to fall, when these birds saw a herd of 
monkeys running under the tree, trembling with the 
pain of cold. They were moved with compassion and 
said, ‘ Halloo! monkeys, we have made nests with herbs 
brought in our bills; why do you join your hands and 
feet together with such affliction? Why don’t you 
invent something to protect you from the rain*?? The 
monkeys, hearing this, were displeased, and said among 
themselves,—‘* Oh, these birds who sit happily in the 
middle of their nests, secured from the wind, are de- 
riding our exposed situation. Be it so; the shower 
must soon cease.” When the rain at last was over, the 
monkeys climbed up the trees, and broke all the nests 
on the branches, so that the birds’ eggs were thrown 
tothe ground.” ‘The moral of this is conveyed in the 
Sentence, ‘* Let a sensible man be admonished, but not 
a fool; for a fool, being admonished, is provoked and 
not benefited.” 

The fifth and last section is entitled ‘ Inconsiderate- 
ness.’ As there is little that corresponds to it either in 
the ‘ Hitopadesa’ or in the Arabic version, a very full 
account of it is given by Mr. Wilson. Vishnu Sarma 


* We have added this sentence from Wilkins’s translation as it 
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begins with remarking, “That a man should never 
attempt a business which he has imperfectly seen or 
understood, transacted or investigated ;” and with this 
for his general text, he proceeds to illustrate it by a 
series of stories concatenated in the usual way. It is a 
very interesting section, from the analogy between 
many of the stories and some that are perfectly familiar 
to ourselves. One of the stories closely resembles that 
of the dog, which in common story, and the ballad ot 
* Bath Gellert,’ is slain by his enraged master on the 
unfounded suspicion that he had killed the child in the 
cradle, whereas in truth he had only killed a snake in 
the defence of that child. In the tale of the ‘ Pancha 
Tantra,’ however, the place of the dog is occupied by 
the weasel, which is a pet of the Hindoos, among whom 
the dog has never been a domestic animal. Another 
story, which is told with considerable humour, relates 
how the ass brought himself into trouble by his musical 
pretensions; on which subject we have also a fable. 
One story has some resemblance to the story of the 
‘Three Wishes ;’ another contains the original idea of 
the troublesome old men who made Sinbad carry him 
upon his shoulders on his fifth voyage; and one other 
story of this section has been very closely imitated in 
the story of ‘ Alnaschar,’ in the ‘ Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments.’ As a specimen of this section we 
give the following capital fable, which in our judgment 
has not, in its point and dry humour, been exceeded 
by any western apologue. 

“There were four Brahmins residing in the same 
village,—all intimate friends. Three were men of 
great acquirements, but destitute of common sense. 
The fourth was an intelligent fellow, but equally 
destitute of learning. As they were poor, they de- 
termined at one of their meetings to go to some country 
where learning was patronised, and where, they were 
satisfied, they should speedily be enriched by presents 
from the king. They accordingly set off; but when 
they had gone some way, the eldest cried out, ‘ It 
never occurred to me before that our fourth friend here 
is illiterate. He is a man of sense to be sure, but that 
will not entitle him to any rewards from the king ; we 
shall have, therefore, to relinquish to him a part of our 
earnings, and it would be fairer, I think, for him to 
remain at home.’ The second agreed in this opinion, 
but the third opposed it, saying, ‘ We have always been 
friends and companions from infancy, and let him, 
therefore, participate in the wealth we shall acquire.’ 
This sentiment prevailed, and they all went on in 
harmony. 

“As they passed through the forest, they saw the 
scattered bones of a dead lion. ‘£ I have met,’ said one, 
‘with an account of a method by which beings can be 
re-animated; what say you? shall we try the experi- 
ment, and employ the energies of science to restore life 
and shape to these bones?’ They agreed. One 
undertcok to put the bones together; the second to 
supply the skin, flesh, blood, &c.; and the other to 
communicate life to the figure. When the two first 
had accomplished their tasks, the third was about to 
begin his, but the fourth stopped him: ‘ Consider 
what you are going to do,’ he exclaimed ; ‘ if you give 
life to the lion, the consequence will be, that he will 
devour us.’ ‘ Away, blockhead,’ replied the sage, ‘ I 
am not to project things in vain.’ ‘ Wait an instant, 
then,’ replied the man of sense, ‘ till I get up into this 
tree.’ So saying, he climbed up into a tree at hand, 
and his learned associates accomplished their under- 
taking. A substantial living lion was formed, who 
fell upon the three philosophers and destroyed them, 
When he was gone, the man of common sense descended 
from his hiding-place, and reached home again in 
safety.” 
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HALLEY'S COMET. 
Proresson Airy has communicated the following 
interesting account of Halley’s comet to the ‘ Cam- 
bridge Chronicle :-— 

“This remarkable body has at length made its 
appearance. As early as the 6th of August it was seen 
at Rome; but though carefully sought, it was not 
discovered in this country so late as Thursday the 20th 
of August. Early in the morning of Sunday and 
Monday last (August the 22nd, 15h. and August the 
23rd, 14h.) it was seen by Sir James South, at Ken- 
sington, and (at very nearly the same times) by a well- 
known observer, near Bromley, in Kent. The account 
of the former observations is published in the ‘ Times’ 
of Monday last; for that of the latter we are indebted 
to private communication. The admirable mounting 
of the telescopes employed, especially that of Sir James 
South's powerful achromatic, rendered the search much 
less troublesome than it would be with an unmounted 
telescope. The large telescope presented to our 
(Cambridge) Observatory by the Duke of Northum- 
berland is not yet mounted, and could not therefore 
conveniently be employed for seeking the comet. Of 
the place of the comet, as observed at Rome, we have 
no further account than that it agreed nearly with the 
place predicted by M. Damoiseau. On the 22nd of 
August, 15 hours, Sir James South found its right 
ascension to be about 5 hours 42 minutes 31 seconds, 
and its declination 23 degrees 43 seconds north; at 
Bromley, at nearly the same time, the determinations 
were 5 hours 42 minutes 20 seconds, and 23 degrees 
45 seconds. On the 23rd of August, 14 hours, Sir 
James South found its right ascension to be 5 hours 
43 minutes 18 seconds, and its declination 23 degrees 
50 seconds. The right ascensions do not differ ma- 


terially from those of M. de Pontécoulant’s Ephemeris, 
but the declinations are less by about 1 degree. The 
time of perihelion-passage calculated by M. de Ponté- 
coulant is the 7th of November: the observations of 
right ascension would correspond better with the time 
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of perihelion-passage, the 10th of November, and thése 
of declination would be best represented by supposing 
the time of perihelion-passage the 16th of November, 
The latter determination is liable toa much smaller 
error than the former; and we may probably, with 
much confidence, fix on the 15th of November as the 
day when the comet will be nearest to the sun. Op 
that supposition the comet will be nearest to the earth 
about the llth of October, and its distance will then 
be less than one-fourth of the sun’s distance. For the 
first ten days of October the comet will not set to this 
country; and on the 6th or 7th of October it will pro- 
bably be seen within the square formed by the four 
principal stars of the Great Bear, or Charles’s Wain, 
The yet imperfect observations make it impossible to 
predict its place at present with greater accuracy. It 
is remarkable that, from the accounts of all the ob. 
servers, the comet at present exhibits no tail: in all its 
former appearances it is described as having a tail of 
considerable length. There is, however, reason to 
believe that all comets diminish in splendour on each 
successive appearance. The comet is only visible at 
present with a telescope of at least six inches’ aperture, 

“The near agreement of the observed time of re- 
appearance with the predicted time (the error not 
exceeding nine days in seventy-five years) must be 
considered an astonishing proof of the accuracy which 
has been introduced into astronomical calculations, 
The neglect of the most trifling disturbing cause would 
have many times increased this error, as is evident from 
the circumstance that the periodic time of this comet 
has once been increased more than a year by the attrac- 
tions of the planets. The nearness of the agreement 
also proves that there is no unknown planet of great 
bulk (as has sometimes been suspected) near which 
the comet has passed. The next inquiry among astro- 
nomers will be, What is the cause of the trifling dis- 
agreement which exists? It is probable that it is 
entirely due to small errors in the observations at former 
appearances.” 
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